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RECONSTRUCTION FROM SURVIVALS IN WEST 
AUSTRALIA 

By A. A. GOLDENWEISER 

EVER since Tylor with far-reaching vision lifted the veil from 
primitive culture, "survivals" have figured as the one great 
standby of the evolutionist. Later, when the doctrine of 
evolution, in its application to culture, began to waver under the 
stress of accumulating ethnographic knowledge and deeper the- 
oretical insight, "survivals" were destined to bear the brunt of the 
attack directed by the critical ethnologists against the representa- 
tives of the orthodox school. It was shown that "survivals" 
could not be regarded as proof of a developmental process but 
merely as suggestive illustrations of such a process assumed at the 
outset; also that "survivals" were as likely to be prospective as 
retrospective symptoms. Meanwhile, the momentum of methodo- 
logical rigor is likely to carry one beyond the stage of critical doubt 
to that.of dogmatic denial. For whereas " survivals " are misleading 
and furnish at best but a very dangerous tool, "survivals," never- 
theless, undoubtedly occur; hence, if only proper care is exercised, 
they may not be excluded from the field of legitimate ethnological 
procedure. 

In the pages that follow I propose to examine the data furnished 
by A. R. Brown on the Kariera tribe of west Australia,' in an 
attempt to show that some of the data must be interpreted as 
survivals of conditions different from the present which existed 
at some time in the past. 

Kariera SociExy^ 
"The Kariera tribe occupies the coast of western Australia 



1" Three Tribes of Western Australia," Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, vol. XLiii, 1913, pp. 143-194. 

2 In the following account Brown's description will be followed as closely as 

possible. 
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from a point to the east of Sherlock river to a point east of Port- 
Hedland, extending inland for about 50 miles." The Kariera have 
many names designating localities. Often these names are de- 
rived from animals or insects by the addition of the ending -na, 
-adina or -indina. In a number of instances the same name occurs 
in more than one locality. The territory of the Kariera comprises 
a number of local groups. Brown estimates very roughly that there 
may have been some twenty or twenty-five such local groups, that 
those of the coast occupied a territory of about one hundred square 
miles each, while those of the interior may have occupied from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred square miles, and that the popula- 
tion of a local group must have averaged not less than thirty indi- 
viduals. The local groups had no names. Every person belonged 
to the local group of his or her father. The territory of a local 
group with its entire flora and fauna was the common property of 
all the members of the group. Over that territory they could 
hunt at all times, while hunting on the territory of another local 
group could be done only on permission from the members of that 
group. This rule was rigidly adhered to in former times, and the 
punishment for its transgression was death.^ 

Within the local group the individual family, consisting of a 
man, his wife or wives, and their children, enjoyed a considerable 
degree of independence. Such a family would often travel or hunt 
by itself, or visit another local group and hunt on the territory of 
its host. Owing to certain traits in the composition of a local 
group, the nature of which will appear in what follows, marriages 
could not occur between individuals of the same group. The 
result of this was that in a local group the men, unmarried women, 
and children belonged to it by descent, while all the married women 
belonged by descent to other local groups. 

Every Kariera was a member of one of four social divisions or 
classes and married into a definite other one, the classes being 

> Cf. the highly interesting data on family hunting territories recently published 
by F. G. Speck : " The Family Hunting Band as the Basis of Algonkian Social Organiza- 
tion," American Anthropologist, vol. 17, 191S. PP- 289-306; and "Family Hunting 
Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands of the Ottawa Vailey," Depart- 
ment of Mines (Canada). Geological Survey Memoir 70, 
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SO arranged that every local group comprised two non-intermarrying 
classes, while marri^iges took place between two intermarrying 
classes of two local groups. The classes were named Banaka (A), 
Palyeri (C), Burung (B), and Karimera (D). Thus every local 
group comprised either classes A and C or 
B and D, while the intermarriages and de- 
scent occurred as follows: A marries B, the 
children are C; C marries D, the children are 
A; B marries A, the children are D; and D 
marries C, the children are B. Thus the 

children always belong to the complementary 
Fig. 54 

class of the father's local group. 

It seems that all members of a local group were related by blood, 
and that the degree of such relationship was known by means of 
the genealogical records kept in the memories of some of the older 
men and women. There were also definite rules of behavior toward 
different relatives, and the individual whose relationship to the 
group could not be traced, toward whom therefore there were 
no prescribed rules of behavior, was a stranger, and his presence 
in the camp was not desired. Except in the case of children, who 
were called by personal names, relationship terms were used for 
addressing or referring to individuals. Despite the classificatory 
character of the relationship system, a clear distinction was made 
between close and remote relatives designated by the same term. 

From the point of view of a man the relationship system may 
be represented as in the accompanying table.' 
The = in the diagram indicates marriage. A, A', B, B' (male), 
etc., and a, a', b, b' (female), etc., refer to the classes; A, etc., and 
a, etc., indicating individuals other than ego or belonging to one 
of the ascending generations, while A', etc., and a', etc., stand for 
individuals younger than ego or belonging to one of the descending 
generations. The terms in the diagram have all wider meanings 
than the primary ones given. Thus mama applies also to father's 
brother and mother's sister's husband; nganga to mother's sister 



• Brown's exceptionally clear diagram is reproduced in the text on page 469. 
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maeli 
father's 
father 
A 



■■ kabali 
father's 
mother 
b 



mama 

father 

D 



■ nganga 

mother 

c 



kaja or 

margara 

brother 

A 

A' 



I 

' fluba 

mother's 

brother's 

daughter 

6 

V 



maiflga = ngaraia 
son sister's 

Z>' daughter 



maeli 
son's 
son 
A' 



i tami 
daughter's 
daughter 



tami 
mother's 
father 
B 



kandari 
mother's 
mother 
a 



I 
kaga 
mother's 
brother 
C 



toa 

father's 
sister 
d 



I 
kumbali 
mother's 
brother's 
son 

B 

B' 



turdu or 

mari 

sister 

a 

a' 



kuUng 
sister's 
son 

a 



= kundal 
daughter 
d' 



I 

tami ■= maeli 

daughter's son's 
son daughter 

B' a' 



and father's brother's wife; tami (in the second ascending genera- 
tion) to father's father's sister's husband; etc. It will also be 
noted that maeli is used reciprocally for father's father as well as 
for son's son and son's daughter, tami for mother's father as well 
as for daughter's daughter and daughter's son. 

From the diagram the relktion of the system to marriage and to 
the classes readily appears. The proper person for a man to marry 
is his nuba, the daughter of any kaga and any toa. Whenever 
possible he will marry the daughter of his closest kaga and toa, 
that is, the daughter of his father's sister, of his mother's brother, 
or of both. Brown's genealogies indicate that such marriages 
always take place, when possible. It appears then that the proper 
women for a man to marry constitute only part of the women of the 
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class into which he marries. Thus, if ego (male) belongs to class A, 
not all women of class B will be his potential wives ; he will marry 
his nuba, but he may not marry his kabali nor his tami. Marriage, 
then, is regulated by relationship, while the class is an exogamous 
unit in so far only as among its women and among its women alone 
are found the potential wives whom the men of the marriageable 
class may marry. Again the extension of the relationship terms 
coincides with the class limits. Thus to a man (or woman) of 
class A, all the men of that class will be either maeli {A or A'), 
kaja {A) or mar gar a {A'), while all the women of that class will to 
him be either kandari (a), turdu (a), mari (a') or maeli (a'), and so 
on with the other classes. 

Elopements with women married to other men occurred. If 
such a woman was not a nuba of her companion, she was, if caught, 
beaten by her female relatives, while the man was speared through 
the thigh. If she was a nuba, it was the duty of the husband to 
get her back. In such cases fights would ensue in the course of 
which one or both of the contestants might be killed. 

Brown proposes the term "clan" for the local group constituted 
as described above, that is, a group of some thirty individuals 
related by blood, who have no group name, possess in common a 
certain territory within which they have exclusive hunting rights, 
and comprise two matrimonial classes, either A and C, or B and D, 
which do not intermarry, each of the classes marrying into one class 
of local groups with the complementary classes. Children belong 
to the local group of the father and to the opposite class. 

Each local group ("clan") constitutes a totemic group with 
several totems. All the totems of the group belong to all its mem- 
bers. The same totems do not seem to occur ip both "couples," 
also an exceedingly small number of totems occurs in more than 
one local group. In every local group there are a number of talu 
or totemic centers which are often marked by a boulder or a heap 
of small stones. At these totemic centers ceremonies are per- 
formed, in which men and women participate, the headman of the 
local group playing the principal r61e. The object of these cere- 
monies is the multiplication of the totemic species. Otherwise, 
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however, the totem is in no way worshipped or even respected, nor 
are there any taboos. 

In a large number of cases the name of the place where a totemic 
ceremony is performed is derived from the totem by means of the 
suffix -na. Brown was able to persuade himself in a number of 
instances that the totemic species was particularly plentiful at the 
totemic center.^ In other cases, again, a place name is similarly 
derived from a plant or animal particularly abundant about the 
locality, a'though no ceremony is performed, the animal or plant 
species in question not being a totem. 

Kariera and Aranda 

While the description of Kariera society as here outlined does 
not in itself present any particularly striking features, it must 
appear peculiar to one famihar with Australian conditions. Before 
any further comparisons are indulged in, however, it will be well 
to correct two points in Brown's presentation. 

According to the author descent of the class among the Kariera 
follows the father as well as the mother. He calls the groups 
A -\- C and B + D couples or pairs, while the combinations A + D 
and B + C are designated as cycles. He proceeds to state that 
" the children of a woman always belong to the same cycle as herself, 
but to the other class of the cycle" and that, on the other hand, 
" the children of a man always belong to the same couple as himself, 
but to the other class of the couple" (p. 148). Now, the conditions 
as thus presented arouse the impression of double descent, an 
institution quite foreign to the Kariera. As a matter of fact, 
while in cases such as this it is not quite correct to speak of paternal 
descent of the class, the facts justify the statement that the child 
belongs to the local group of the father and to the class which 
together with the father's class constitutes the couple or pair. 



' It is interesting to recall in this connection Durkheim's theory of totemism, one 
of the elements of which is the assumption that a group congregating in a certain 
locality for ceremonial purposes derived its name from the animal or plant prevalent 
in that locality (cf. Les formes iUmentaires de la vie religieuse, p. 335.) See also 
Strehlow, "Die Aranda- und Loritja-StSmme in Zentral-Australien," VeroffenUich- 
ungen aus dem Stddtischen Volker-Museum Frankfurt ant Main, part i, p. 4. 

30 
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As to the maternal "cycle," it is a pure figment, for there is no other 
bond between the mother's class and that of her child but the very 
fact that they belong to the two different classes. One might with 
as much justice hold that in a tribe with an exogamous and paternal 
dual organization there is also a maternal principle involved in so 
far as the child belongs to the other moiety from that of its mother.^ 
The second rectification refers to Brown's use of the term "clan." 
The author's "clan" has, among others, two traits, one positive, 
one negative, which are not found as attributes of clans elsewhere 
in Australia, but are found as attributes of the phratry: the "clan" 
is a local group and it has no name. We shall presently see that 
there is good reason to compare the organization of the Kariera 
with the tribes of the Northern Territory. Now, among these tribes 
the phratry, while not strictly speaking a local group, has distinct 
local associations, such as camping together i** again, while some 
phratries have names, others, such as those of the Aranda, Loritja 
and Binbinga, are nameless.' The clan, on the other hand, is not 
a local group and always has a name, one derived from the totemic 
animal or plant. In other words, the "clan" corresponds to the 
phratry of the Northern Territory, and the term "local phratry" 
may therefore be appropriately applied to it. 

If one again turns to the comparison with the tribes of the 
Northern Territory, he discovers that the four class names are clearly 



1 A similar mistake in grouping together social divisions which did not constitute 
a social unit was made by Klaatsch, who in consequence arrived at the conception of 
endogamous moieties among the Niol-Niol (" Schlussbericht iiber meine Reise nach 
Australien in den Jahren 1904-1907," Zeitschrift ftlr Ethnologie, vol. 39, 1907, p. 656). 
Cf. also comments on Klaatsch's discussion by the present writer in "Totemism, An 
Analytical Study," Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 23, 1910, pp. 242-3. The 
concept and term "cycle" seems to have been borrowed by Brown from Mathews, 
who, however, makes a much more systematic and constructive use of it, thus arriving 
at artificial groupings and fictitious descent, which he attributes to a large number 
of tribes (see, for instance, his "Marriage and Descent in the Arranda Tribe," American 
Anthropologist, (n. s.) vol. 10, 1908, pp. 88-103). 

* See, for instance, Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, etc., p. 70, and Northern 
Tribes, etc., p. 96; and Strehlow, ibid., part iv, section 1, p. 62. The local separation 
of the phratries is reflected in the mythology of the Aranda (ibid., part i, p. 3). 

»See Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 90 and 93; and Strehlow, ibid., 
part IV, section i, p. 62. 
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the same (barring slight phonetic changes) as those of the four 
classes of the Ar&bana, southern Aranda, as well as of four of the 
subclasses of the northern Aranda and some other tribes with 
eight subclasses. Of the historical connection of these systems 
there can be no doubt. The marriage rule is also identical among 
the southern Aranda, Niol-Niol and Kariera.^ The relationship 
system of the Kariera strictly corresponds in principle to that of 
the Aribana:* no terms for cousins, terms for elder or younger 
brother or sister, separate terms for mother's brother and father's 
sister, reciprocal terms between grandparent and grandchild, etc. 
The Kariera, again, are like the Aribana, southern Aranda, northern 
Aranda, and probably most other Australian tribes, in so far as 
marriage is determined by relationship; moreover, among the 
Kariera, as among the southern Aranda, the proper person in mar- 
riage is a particular individual of the marriageable class, namely, 
either the mother's brother's or the father's sister's son or daughter, 
or,- in the absence of these, one of the other relatives designated by 
the same term. Here as there, also, the children, belonging to 
the other class of the father's phratry, of necessity belong to the 
class of the father's father.' Similarly, as the Aranda and some 
other eight-subclass tribes further north have a different relationship 
system from that of the Ardbana; and as, on the other hand, in the 
marriage systems of the eight-subclass tribes the primary four 
classes are in part differently combined in marriage and descent 



' Following the orthography of Strehlow (ibid., part iv, section i, p. 75), Klaatsch 
(.ibid., p. 656) and Brown (ibid., p. 147), the classes are: 



5. Aranda Niol-Niol Kariera 

A) J Pananka Panak Banaka 

Cl iPaltara Pardiara Palyeri 

J Purula Borong Burung 

(.Kamara Karimb Karitnera 






The marriages and descent in all three cases can be represented as on page 468. 

The phratries of the three tribes have no names. Cf. also Thomas, Kinship 
Organizations and Group Marriage in Australia, map facing p. 40; and Graebner, 
"Wanderungen und Entwicklung sozialer Systeme in Australien," Globus, vol. xc, 
1906, map on p. 183. 

> Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, etc., p. 66. 

' Strehlow, ibid., part iv, section i, p. 71. 
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than they are among the four-class southern Aranda; so the 
Mardudhunera, neighbors of the Ngaluma, neighbors of the Kariera, 
have a relationship system differing from that of the Kariera, but 
corresponding to that of the Aranda, etc., and their four classes 
are arranged for purposes of marriage and descent unlike those of 
the Kariera, just as the classes and descent of the northern Aranda 
and other eight-subcljiss tribes further north are in part arranged 
differently from those of the four-class southern Aranda.^ 

With reference to the totemic system the similarity between the 
Kariera and some of the tribes of the Northern Territory is much 
less marked, but there are a number of points in common. Here as 
there, the phratry or local phratry comprises a varying number of 



' The marriages and descent of the northern Aranda compare with those of the 
southern Aranda as follows: — (Strehlow, ibid., part iv, section i, p. 75): 

5. Aranda 
A 



3 phratries and 8 subclasses 




y I 



.11 



2 phratries and 4 classes 



Among the S. Aranda A marries B, chUdren are C (A/B = C), CfD = A, BjA = D 
and Die = B. 

The system of the N. Aranda differs from this in so far as there BfA «= D' and 
Die = B'. 

The marriages and descent of the Mardudhunera compare with those of the Kariera 
as follows (Brown, ibid., pp. 176-7): 



Mardudhunera 



Kariera 



Fig. ss. 
The phratric grouping and the descent is the same, but different classes intermarry. 
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totems which are restricted to that phratry;^ the totems are 
associated with certain local totemic centers (Kariera nula = Aran- 
da oknanikilla), one for each totem, often adorned with stones, at 
which magical ceremonies are performed for the multiplication of 
the totemic animal or plant.* 

On the other hand, the organization of the Kariera possesses 
certain traits which sharply differentiate it from that of the tribes 
of the Northern Territory. In the relationship system of the latter 
the age factor plays a secondary part, and wherever it conflicts 
with the generation factor, the age factor is overridden.' The 
opposite is true among the Kariera: here the age factor rules, and 
when a relationship term, based on the generation principle, comes 
into conflict with the age factor, the relationship term is discarded 
in favor of a more appropriate one. The most striking differences, 
however, appear in connection with the totemic system. Whereas 
the phratry in the Northern Territory comprises a number of totemic 
clans, the local phratry of the Kariera contains no further social 
subdivisions (barring the classes) but is itself associated with a 
set of totems. Again, whereas in the Northern Territory the totems 
are taboo, the totemic ceremonies are performed by the clanmates 
alone, women are excluded from the ceremonies, and the clan head- 
man is the ceremonial leader (at least, among the Aranda),* the 
Kariera have no totemic taboo, or any other attitude towards the 
totems, the totemic ceremonies are performed by all the members 
of a local phratry, men as well as women participate, and the lead 
is taken by the local headman. 

' Excepting, of course, the Aranda, among whom some of the totems occur in 
both phratries. This, however, is an anomalous condition, a consequence of Aranda 
ideas about the conception of children, and certainly a relatively late phenomenon, as 
has been definitely demonstrated by Lang (cf. particularly his "J. G. Frazer's ' Totem- 
ism and Exogamy,'" Anthropos,vol.v, 1910, pp. iioi seq, and article "Totemism" in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (nth ed.), pp. 83 seq. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, etc., p. 172, and elsewhere. 

* Cf. Strehlow, ibid., part iv, section i, pp. 63-4. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Atistralia, p. 168. Among the central 
tribes women often participate in the ceremonial reception of the men returning 
after the performance of the sacred rite, but they are always strictly excluded from 
the ceremony itself, in fact, from most things sacred. Cf. description of " Intichiuma 
of the Udnirringita or Witchetty grub Totem," Native Tribes, pp. ,170-179. 
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The striking similarities between the Kariera and the tribes of 
the Northern Territory, in relationship systems, class organization, 
and even in certain features of the totemic complex, strongly suggest 
that the latter among the Kariera represents the surviving frag- 
ments of a once much richer organization along the lines of those of 
the Northern Territory. Here the question arises : do the conditions 
as recorded among the Kariera render the theory of degeneration 
plausible? That such is the case will be readily gathered from 
certain of Brown's remarks. 

Reconstruction 
On page 144 we read : 

At the present day the natives of the Kariera tribe are nearly all living on 
the sheep stations that have been established in their tribal territory. They are 
fed and clothed by the station owners or at the expense of the Government, and 
the able-bodied men and women work tin the stations. Their country has been 
occupied by the whites for about fifty years, and during that time their numbers 
have steadily decreased. At the present time there are not more than one 
hundred all told, men, women, and children. My own estimate would put their 
present number at between eighty and ninety [Brown's own numerical estimate 
of the Kariera tribe at some time in the past puts it at a minimum of seven hundred 
and fifty individuals (p. 146)]. All of them, except the oldest, can speak fairly 
good English. 

When referring to the native's attachment to his own local group, 
Brown remarks: 

At the present day the influence of white settlement has altered all this. 
The country now belongs to the white men and the natives have to live where 
they can (p. 146). 

Again, with reference to the totemic ceremonies we read that 

they have been discontinued for many years. I was therefore unable to see any of 
them performed and had to rely entirely on what the natives told me about them. 
Information of this kind is of course very unsatisfactory (p. 160). 

The statement is made even more emphatically on page 166, where 
the author observes that 

as the ceremonies in connection with the totems have been discontinued for many 
years, all the younger men are ignorant on matters concerning them, and often 
do not know their own totems. Even the statements of the old men are not 
always reliable. 
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In view of the far-reaching similarities between the Kariera and 
the tribes of the Northern Territory, in relationship systems, and 
their relation to marriage, in phratry and class organization, in- 
cluding class names, and their relation to marriage and the relation- 
ship system; as well as in the skeleton of the totemic system; 
in view also of such palpable evidence of deterioration under white 
domination; it seems justifiable to assume that the differences 
between the totemic systems of the Kariera and those of the tribes 
of the Northern Territory did not exist in the past or, at least, were 
much less marked than they are in the Kariera of Brown's descrip- 
tion. What occurred since, may be roughly estimated as follows. 
Where the generation factor or some other classificatory prin- 
ciple comes into conflict with the age factor, the results are likely 
to be least acceptable to the white man. To him, indeed, they will 
often seem ludicrous, as when a man applies the term grandfather 
to one younger than himself. This feature of the Kariera system 
was first to go; henceforth the age factor took precedence. Of the 
totemic clans which originally constituted the local phratry, many 
died out, while others became so depleted in numbers that they 
ceased to figure as independent social units and became merged 
in the local phratry which provided a natural bond of territorial 
solidarity. The eponymous totems of the clans, more tenacious 
on account of their relation to the totemic centers and the magical 
ceremonies, persisted and became associated with the local phratry 
as totems belonging to all the members of the local group.' What- 
ever sanctity may have attached to the totems in the past, dis- 
appeared, and with it went the totemic taboos. The magical 
ceremonies for the multiplication of the totemic species, deeply 
ingrained as they were in the economic life of the people and firmly 
associated with definite localities often named after the totems, 
lingered on for a while; but the leadership in the ceremonies, once 
the prerogative of the clan chief, was taken over by the local head- 
man. As the totems became absorbed in the local phratry, all its 



• This must not be understood to imply that all the present totems must once have 
been associated with separate clans, for some of these totems may have been associated 
totems in the past (cf. Strehlow, ibid., part iii, pp. xii seq,). 
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members — perhaps some thirty all told — ^were permitted to partici- 
pate in the totemic ceremonies of the group, and in their number 
were men as well as women. Sanctity no longer attached to the 
ancient spots once haunted by totems material and spiritual. 
Amidst the "evaporated emotions" of a fading intichiuma the line 
of sex was no longer drawn. 

If circumstantial evidence is to count at all in the estimation 
of survivals, it seems fair to assume that the totemic system of the 
Kariera, as described by Brown, represents but the distorted frag- 
ments of a rich totemic complex of the past, which, we conjecture, 
may not have been unlike those of the tribes of the Northern 
Territory. 

Columbia University, 
New York City. 



